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1782, 2d. mo, 22d.—There is a strange pro- 
pensity in some minds to be continually building 
upon happiness here; and if they are disappoint- 
ed in one situation, to look forward to another. 
But this is not the way to profit by the correc- 
tions we meet with. We should rather endea- 
vour after a state of greater purity and abstraction 
from the world, that we may be fitted for more 
durable happiness. But some of us may ac- 
knowledge that it occasions many a hard struggle 
to g»t above the world, particularly to those who 
are t90 desirous of the praise and approbation of 
men. If they attain any degree of excellence, 
they will most likely meet with many obstac den. 
and many falls, before they learn to dwell in the 
valley of humility. The tall cedars of Lebanon, 
and the lofty oaks of Bashan, must all be bowed 
down. Every human excellence and perfection 
must become of no account in comparison of 
winning Christ, who, through meekness and suf- 
fering, will lead us to glory. It is in vain to 
endeavour to mix the pride of man with Chris- 
tian perfection. They are opposite in their na- 
ture and must be soin their end. An eager 
pursuit after the applause of men may spur peo- 
ple on to some things laudable in themselves ; 
but at the same time, it leads to such self-com- 
pl acency, and high opinions of ourselves, as can 
but ill brook the mortifications we m: ay mect 

with, and much less submit to that cross of 
Christ, which appears foolishness in the eyes of 
the world. Oh how gladly would we escape a 
suffering, mortified state! The terms seem so 
hard, that we are almost ready to turn away sor- 
rowfal. But let us think on the peace and tran- 
quillity accompanying th patient, suffering soul, 
which is wholly dependent on God, and whose 
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chief solicitude is to please him. Freed from all 
the turbulent passions of fallen man, it can pur- 
sue its path with sweet serenity of mind; it can 
look at every abasement and mortification it may 
meet with, as the kind chastisement of a heaven- 
ly Father, to draw to still greater purity and as- 
similation with himself: and thus supported with 
holy hope and faith in God, it can press forward 
from state to state, till, having filled up the 
measure of its existence in time, it ean forget 
all its sorrows in a boundless futurity. Oh glori- 
ous, happy state! May my mind be disposed 
to drink of the cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism so essentially necessary to salvation. 

llth. mo. 1st.—Of all the temptations to 
which human nature, in this frail state of exist- 
ence, is liable, there is none we are more apt to 
fall in with, than an opinion of our own perfee- 
tions. We see many thus ensnared, who have 
been preserved from the follies and vanities of 
the world; and the more knowledge and experi- 
ence we gain, the more we see it necessary to 
stand upon our guard. “Stand off, I am holier 
than thou,” is, [ doubt, the language of*some, 
who are less justified than the poor publican; and 
the misfortune is, that we do not see this toe, 
our language, but are probably indulging our- 
selves with the idea that we are in the meek and 
humble state which is to inherit the kingdom. 
Whenever we feel great zeal against contrary 
opinions in others, or set up our own consciences, 
or rule of life, for them, we may always ret as- 
sured that we are in great danger of indulging 
spiritual pric de. From an extensive know ledge 
and study of mankind, we must learn that in all 
nations and times, there has been a variety of 
sentiments, both with regard to faith and prae- 
tice, entertained by those, who, with sincere 
hearts, endeavoured to perform their duty. That 
the same differences should still subsist, there- 
fore, ceases to be a wonder. For what énd they 
are permitted by Infinite Wisdom, is not for us 
to determine. 

Every thing around us, every observation we 
can make, may tend to confirm the knowledge 
that we are poor, ignorant, fallible beings. Our 
reliance is on the goodness of God, who, we 
trust, will make us finally happy. And if we 
are endowed with clearer conceptions of the Deity, 
or more natural knowledge, it is no cause of 
boasting; seeing that all we are possessed of is 
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his gift, and that we are but as clay in his hands. 
If we think that we can point out to our breth- 
ren, a more certain road to happiness than that 
which they are pursuing, let us do it in the 
meekness of wisdom; remembering, that our 
opinions, as well as our practices, are liable to 
error, and must remain so, as long as we can 
see but as “through a glass darkly.” These 
considerations would check that confidence in 
self, which is so apt to prevail, and help us to 
walk forward in humility and fear, the only safe 
state for such a poor dependant creature as man. 
On our first setting out in a religious life, we 
meet with many trials and crosses. We find we 
must give up many of the pleasures and gratifi- 
cations which are craved by our sensual appetites, 
and in the performance of these duties, are apt 
to take merit to ourselves; thus making an en- 
trance for self-complacency and spiritual pride. 
We are then much inclined to make a false esti- 
mate of things, and judge ourselves better for 
the many crosses we bear ; instead of which, we 
should look upon their being crosses, as signs of 
our great imperfection, and of a want of that 
union of will with the Supreme Power, which 
constitutes both our perfection and happiness. 
We do well to take up the cross to our natural 
inclinations, and resign the flesh-pots of Egypt 
at the command of our heavenly Father ; but we 
shall certainly arrive at a better state, when our 
inclinations become conformable to our duty. 
llth. mo. 17th.—Oh, the miseries of life! 
This is the language of sensibility, when struck 
with the various scenes of wretchedness which 
sometimes present themselves to our view. When 
we @nsider the hard lot of many, who can 
seargely earn, with unremitted labour, daily sus- 
t®nance for themselves and their families; of 
others, who are just ready to sink under the 
weight of painful diseases; and of some, who 
are doubly oppressed, both with poverty and 
sickness; we can hardly forbear being touched 
with sympathy for their distress, and putting up 
a secret prayer, that our portion may be less 
bitter than theirs. Nor are these all the mise- 
ries of life ; its evils are too many to be enume- 
rated. The loss of every near connection that can 
make life desirable; various other sources of an- 
guish that must embitier every enjoyment ; and, 
above all evils, the being deprived of reason; these 
are scenes, which, when we reflect on them, make 
us almost ready to tremble, for fear of what our 
future lives may produce. They likewise afford 
a strong presumption that a better life awaits us, 
in which we shall no longer regret the day that 
we were born, nor mourn that we were brought 
into existence. But we have been taking a view 
of life in its most gloomy recesses. It bears a 
very different aspect to a great part of mankind, 
some of whom, forgetting how soon their mirth 
may be turned into heaviness, and their joy into 
mourning, remain unhurt by the calamities of 
others, and are pursuing a round of pleasure. 
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There are many whose situations are more moder- 
ate; enough raised above calamity, to be thank- 
ful for the enjoyment of many temporal bless. 
ings, yet sufficiently chequered with anxiety 
and pain, to make them desirous of more substan- 
tial happiness. 

Tn this review of life, we have taken things 
very much in their natural state, without con- 
sidering the influence of religion on our minds. 
When we call in its aid to support us, and the 
hope of a glorious immortality ; when we con- 
sider that these short afflictions, which endure 
but for a moment, will, by our making a proper 
use of them, work for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; we then learn to 
rejoice in tribulation; and abounding in that 
which alone is truly estimable, feel our minds 
renewedly filled with consolation and peace. 
Faith in God is the only sure anchor to support 
the soul under its various conflicts. When we 
say faith in him, it implies faith in his wisdom, 
power and goodness, and in his providential care 
over the workmanship of his hands. A view of 
the miseries of life, should not depress our 
spirits, or lessen our faith. We cannot sufficient- 
ly trace either their cause or their effect, to form 
any certain judgment for what end they were 
designed ; therefore, leaving conjectures, and vain 
inquiries concerning them, let us confide in the 
mercy and goodness of God; trusting, that in 
due time, we shall see through this veil that at 
present surrounds us. The many temporal evils 
to which we are exposed, the errors which we 
are continually liable to fallinto, (not to say the 
great wickedness which we Jament in others, and 
from which we cannot say that we ourselves are 
safe,) are all lessons that should teach us great 
humility; and make us serve the Lord with fear 
and trembling, daily praying for his assistance 
and preservation. Perhaps, notwithstanding all 
the real and imaginary evils we have to encoun- 
ter, many of us remain too strongly attached to 
this present life, to look upon it as we ought, 
a passage only to a better. If we considered 
ourselves but as travellers, we should be better 
disposed to put up with the inconveniences we 
meet with, and think nothing essential that af- 
fected not our everlasting home. 
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DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 

“A woman that fecreth the Lord shall be praised.” 

Prov. rrzi. 30. 
How true it is of the righteous, that they be- 
ing dead yet speak, the spirit that dwelt in them 
making their memory living and immortal, dis- 
tilling as it were upon us drops of heavenly dew, 
when, weary and faint with the trials of time, 
we turn to commune with them on the pages left 


for our instruction and guidance in our pilgrim 
journey. 





| Bl zabeth S! irredge, the daughter of Wm. 
Taylor, of Gloucestershire, was ‘born in 1634. 
Her father was a sealous Puritan, one who 





feared God and pressed onward in the Christian’s | 


path. Dying about seven years before the So- 

ciety of Friends arose; he said, “There is a 
day coming wherein truth will gloriously break 
forth, more gloriously than ever, since the apos- 
tles’ days; but [ shall not live to see it.’ 

At an early a age (before her tenth year) she 
became so much concerned for her soul’s salva- 
tion, that she could take no delight in the things 
of the world, but, as she grew up to riper age, 
sought the company of those accounted the best, 
delighting to hear their discourse of Scripture, 


of God, and of Christ, and of Heaven’s glory ; 
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but, she says, “I was not satisfied, because | 


I found I was not a living witness of the states 
and conditions that the people of God were in, 
in former days. Then did | mourn, and say in 
my heart, oh! that [ had been born in the days 
when the Lord spake to Moses and the children 
of Israel, and, with a high and wonderful power, | 
brought forth his people out of Egypt through 
the Red Sea,—that I might have known how to 
walk in the right way, and to do what the Lord 
required of me, and been in acquaintance and | 
familiarity with my Maker; that I might have 
known when I pleased or displeased the Lord, 
whom my soul loved, but knew not how to be- 
come acquainted with him. What would I not 
have parted with for the enjoyment of the Lord, 
and assurance of salvation? Surely, if it were 
possible for me to have enjoyed all the world, I 
could freely have parted with it, for peace and 
satisfaction to my poor and distressed soul, that 
mourned as without hope. Many a time, and 
many hours have I spent alone, reading and 
mourning, when no eye saw me, nor ear heard 
me; neither could I find comfort in reading, be- 
cause it was a book sealed to me. Then did I 
mourn and say, oh, that I had been born in the 
days when our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
was upon the earth; how would I have followed 
him, and sat at his feet, as Mary did; how 
freely could I have left my father’s house, and 
all my relations, for true peace and assurance of 
life eternal for my poor soul !’ 

Her mother was greatly affected by her con- 
tinued sadness, but, not understanding her 
spiritual trials, wished to divert her attention, by 
mingling more in the society of her young friends 
and sharing in their enjoyments. Although, to 
please her parent, she assented to this, and was 
allured to adorn her person in gay apparel, her 
heaviness of spirit still remained, through the 
mercy of the Lord, who continued near to her. 

About the 20th year of her age, she attended 
a meeting, appointed by John Audland and John 
Camm, and was greatly impressed by the minis- 
try of the former; and after mecting was over 
she says, “I separated myself from my company, ; 
and travelled al: one, two miles, that no ear should 
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hear me making my moan unto the Lord; and 
out of the bitterness of my spirit said, Lord, 
what shall Ido to be saved? I would do any 
thing for assurance of everlasting life; and if 
the Lord will be pleased to accept me, upon any 
terms, I matter not what becomes of this body.” 

Continuing faithful in her dependence upon 


| the Lord, she was sustained in many close con- 


flicts with the soul’s enemy, and a way was made 
for her to escape, through the instrumentality of 
Wm. Dewsbury, “ whose testimony,” she says, 
“was mostly to the distressed and afflicted, 
tossed with tempest and not comforted, which 
state many were in, in that day, 1655. A true 
messenger he was to many. I was twenty-one 
years of age when I was in this condition, and, 
after the meeting was ended, I dreaded to go to 
him, for I thought he was one of great discern- 
ing, ‘and would be sensible of the hardness of my 
heart ; and if he should judge me I should not 
be able to bear it; but yet I could not go away 
in peace until I had been with him. Seeing 
me come so heavily, he held up his hand, and 
with a raised voice said unto me, ‘ Dear lamb, 
judge all thoughts and believe, for blessed are 
| they that believe and see not. They were blessed 
that saw and believed, but more blessed are 
they that believed and saw not.’ He was one 
who had good tidings for me, and great power 
was with his testimony at that time, for the 
hardness was taken away, and my heart was 
opened by that ancient power that opened the 
heart of Lydia; everlasting praises be given unto 
Him that sits upon the throne for ever, who hath 
preserved me out of the snares and subtle con- 
trivances of the adversary.” She met, also, 
with another faithful servant and minister of 
Jesus Christ, Miles Halhead, at a time when she 
was under great exercise, who said to her, “ Dear 
child, if thou continue in the truth, thou wilt 
make an honourable woman for the Lord, for the 
Lord God will honour thee with his blessed tes- 
timony.” Ten years afterwards he came to her 
habitation, and said to her, “ My love and m 
life is with thee, and that for the blessed work’s 
sake that is going on in thee; the Lord God 
keep thee faithful, for he will require harder 
things of thee than thou art aware of; the Lord 
give thee strength to perform them, and keep 
thee faithful to His blessed testimony; my 
prayers shall be for thee as often as I remember 
thee.” 

Daring the interval alluded to, she had been 
married to James Stirredge, and had appeared 
as a minister of the Gospel. Being exposed to 
much persecution and suffering she says, “I have 
been concerned for fear my friends should suffer 
for me; but not for myself, for I could truly 

say my heart was given up to serve the Lord, 
come what would come. But the least of our 
sorrow was, loss of goods, beating and hurling 
to and fro, and dragging out of our meeting- 
house, and many other abuses, which the Lord 
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made us able to go through, and sanctified to us, 
and my soul blesseth the Lord that he accounted 
us worthy to suffer for his name’s sake. For in 
the time of suffering a selfish separating spirit 
began to break forth amongst us; which added 
to our affliction more than all our persecutors 
could do.” It was through deep agony of spirit 
that she yielded to the requirement of the Lord, 
to bear a testimony against some who had been 
as great and wise men in the church, and now, 
through unfaithfulness, were as the destroyers 
of that which they had been instrumental in 
building up. 

To her children she left much of tender 
Christian counsel, and, that they might know 
the way to Heaven’s glory, she describes it as a 
straight and narrow way, that required those 
who travelled in it to keep to their daily cross, 
and to keep their heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. This way will 
bring nearer unto the Lord, and those that walk 
in it will grow into acquaintance with Him; 
their hearts humbled, under a living remem- 
brance of His mercies day by day. 

In commending her family to the Lord she 
says, “ Lord, keep my family, and thy people, 
let not one of them be lost or become a prey to 
the wicked one. If thou shouldst yet add more 
days to my life, let me not cease to pray for 
them, and their offspring, that I may do my en- 
deavour for their entrance into thy blessed king- 
dom ; so shall I go to my grave in peace. And 
now I do wholly resign them into thy hands, 
knowing that thou art able to keep them, through 
faith, and to preserve them all their days, and 
do more for them than I am able toask of thee.” 
“‘T feel the renewings of thy love at this time, 
which is the greatest comfort that can be enjoy- 
ed; therefore does my heart, and all that is 
within me, return unto thee all praises, glory 
and honour, with hearty thanksgiving, and pure 
obedience for evermore. Lord accept it this 
evening, as a sacrifice from a broken heart and 
a contrite spirit, which thou never rejected, for 
thou art worthy of it, from this time forth for 
ever and for evermore. Amen.” 


Her trust and faith were so great, that she 
could say, “In all my afflictions, and pain and 
sorrow of body and mind, I have not had an eye 
to confide in man, but have applied my heart to 
the Lord, and have poured forth my soul unto 
Him. Oh! thou Physician of value, that can 
cure both soul and body; thou that knowest 
better how to administer to my necessity than I 
can ask of thee; from thee alone do [ look for 
comfort, for there is none besides thee that can 
administer true comfort to me.’’ She departed 
this life the 7th day of the Ninth month, 1706, 
aged 72 years.—Friends’ Library. 


Pride is as importunate a beggar as want, and 
abundantly more saucy. 


| 


| 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SERMON IN RORATOGNA. 


In looking over the extracts from the Letters 
and Journal of Daniel Wheeler, written while 
pursuing his visit among some of the Islands in 
the Pacific, I have frequently been deeply inter- 
ested in the sketches or outlines which he gives 
of his communications to the natives. I have 
thought it not a little remarkable, that they 
should so generally have been of a doctrinal 
character, and that our friend should have been, 
even on doctrinal matters, enabled so clearly to 
elucidate his views, as to bring them entirely 
within the comprehension of his partially in- 
structed hearers. 

How little do we who dwell in our ceiled 
houses, bountifully partaking every day of the 
comforts and luxuries of home, appreciate the 
privations of men, who, like D. Wheeler, are 


| made willing, for the Gospel’s sake, to leave all 


and bear its glad tidings to the Isles afar off, to 
a people that for many generations have sat in 
great spiritual darkness! We may judge a little 
of the nature of some of these privations, when 
we advert to the fact, that when D. W. landed 
at Sidney, in Australia, in 1837, on his return 
homewards, he congratulates himself upon re- 
ceiving letters from his family in Russia, written 
but about seven months previously—for, till 
then, he had not heard from them for nearly 
two years. He had, indeed, committed them, 
as well as himself, to Divine protection, and now 
he could say, “ Humbled under a sense of the 
Lord’s everlasting love and faithfulness, my 
heart rejoiced before him.” 

Having devoted himself to this great work, 
and feeling that himself was nothing, that the 
Lord was all in all; his only source of strength 
and ability to labour availingly or acceptably, 
the Divine presence and power were at times 
marvellously displayed, and the Gospel was in- 
deed preached in the demonstration of the Spirit, 
and with power. 

The following brief description of a meeting 
with the natives, on the island of Roratogna, 
some five or six hundred miles west of Otaheite, 
can searcely fail to be read with lively interest, 
although the volume from which it is taken may 
be in the hands of many of the readers of the 
Review. Charles Pitman was the missionary at 
one of the stations on the island, and kindly in- 
terpreted for our friend. H. 


“The time of the native meeting now drew 
nigh, at the thoughts of which my mind was 
greatly humbled and cast down, and yet I felt 
a sustaining confidence that my being here was 
in the right ordering; for if my own inclination 
could have been gratified and followed, we should 
have been this morning out of sight of the 
island altogether. Charles Pitman might have 
observed my sunken condition, for, previously to 
setting out for the meeting, he seemed desirous 
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to ascertain whether I should speak to the peo- 
ple or not. 1 told him this was very uncertain, 
but from the manner in which this thing had 
been brought about, which was certainly not in 
mine own will, it was by no means improbable 
but that I might have something to say to them. 
The house was well filled when we reached it, 
and Charles Pitman at once ascended the pulpit, 
but I remained upon the ground floor, as one 
having no part to take or lot in the matter, and, 
I trust, in a state something similar to that of 
passive clay, willing to be anything or nothing, 
to do or to suffer in secret with the suffering 
seed. Charles Pitman went on with the usual 
services, as if he had little expectation of any 
interference on my part, but when the second 
singing was concluded, the way seemed at once | 
to open for my going to him. On my getting 
into the pulpit, such was my blank condition, 
that I told him we must proceed slowly, for I 
should have to look well for the stepping stones 
to get along with safety. We stood some time 
in silence together, when my mouth was opened 
with our blessed Lord’s declaration, ‘ there is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need | 
no repentance.’ Such is the everlasting mercy, 


and boundless love of God, to his creature man, | 
that he willeth not the death of a sinner, but | 
rather that all should repent, forsake the evil of | 


their ways, return unto Him, and live for ever. 
For this the Saviour came ; not to condemn, but 
to save a guilty world. Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners from the wrath to 
come—that we might have life, and that we | 
might have it more abundantly. He purchased | 
for poor, lost, finite man, the unspeakable gift of | 
the Holy Spirit, by the sacrifice of Himself, on | 
the blood-stained cross, ‘the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us unto God,’ who ‘so loved | 
the world, that He gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should: not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ But none can | 
be benefitted by the coming and sufferings of | 
the Lord Jesus, without an implicit belief in | 
him. A mere belief in the outward fact of His 
coming in the flesh upon the earth will not suf- 
fice. How many in this our day, fall short of 
coming to the knowledge of the only ‘ true God 
and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, which is 
life eternal,’ through an evil heart of unbelief ! 
When the Saviour of men was personally upon 
the earth, and men beheld his glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth; his mighty works were few in some 
places, because of the unbelieving hearts of the 
people, and he had frequently to upbraid the 
doubting, unbelieving multitude, for their hard- 
ness of heart; and there were found among his 
own disciples, that were slow of heart to believe 
respecting Him. ‘ Except ye see signs and won- 
ders ye will not believe,’ was his language on 
one occasion, ‘ but blessed are they who have not 





seen, and yet have believed.” Great indeed was 
my desire that these simple-hearted islanders 
might not be faithless, but believing ; that joy, 
unspeakable, and full of glory, might be theirs. 

“ For about an hour and a half, I was drawn 
forth to plead with these dear people, in the love 
of the Gospel, that they might be reconciled to 
God, for Christ’s sake, for their own soul’s sake, 
and ours also, because of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. It was indeed a glorious meeting, and 
ought to be commemorated with humblest grati- 
tude and praise. 

“My faithful interpreter was almost overcome 
with the sense of the working of the Lord’s Al- 
mighty power. When the spring was closed up, 
he spoke to me in allusiorm®to my having said, on 
first going into the pulpit, that ‘I should have 
to look well for the stepping stones to get along 
with safety,’—saying, that he soon found I had 
got upon good ground from the feelings he ex- 
perienced ; but the sentence of death was mine ; 
and though I have truly nothing to boast of but 
weakness and infirmity, both, of late, much and 
evidently increased, yet how can I do less than 
cause the voice of the praise of my God to be 
heard, by faithfully testifying to that loving- 
kindness, which is better than life; his work is 
honourable and glorious—his righteousness en- 
dureth for ever. I sat down in nothingness and 
weakness; the creature was laid in the dust, as 
one that owed unto his Lord, far more than ‘five 
hundred pence’ many times multiplied, and had 
nothing to pay with; self-convicted, and as one 
to whom all which had been spoken most fully 
applied. Although the meeting had held long, 
before I took any part in it, and was then pro- 
longed to an unseasonable length, the people 
retained their seats, as if fearful of disturbing 
the covering which was permitted to overshadow 
us; and they continued in stillness, after we 
came down upon the floor to them; but on my 
remarking to Charles Pitman, that the people 
did not seem willing to go away, he said a few 
sentences to them, after which they quietly 
withdrew.” 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
(Continued from page 781, Vol. IV.) 
Schools among the Natives. 

It was mentioned in the 48th number of our 
last volume, that Congress, made, about thirty 
years ago, an annual appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars, for the civilization of the Indian 
tribes adjoining the frontier settlements. A con- 
siderable part of this appropriation appears to be 
applied to the support of schools. The following 
extracts from the reports of officers of the gene- 
ral government, located among them, casts some 
light on the efforts now making to promote the 
education of the native children. 

“The school for the Indians at this agency 
continued in operation until the 30th June last, 
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when it was discontinued on account of the 
resignation of the teacher. From the time the 
school commenced, in November, until it was 
discontinued, four teachers were employed; the 
average number of scholars during the term was 
about 48. Several Chippewa children were per- 
mitted to attend the school. The children were 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, as pro- 
vided in the treaty of 1832. The girls attending 
the school have been instructed in sewing and 
knitting; a part of the clothing for the children 
attending the school was made in the school. The 
theory that ‘it is cheaper to buy than to manufac- 
ture,’ has to some extent prevailed in the female 
department of the school, and the instruction in 
‘carding, spinning, and weaving,’ required by 
said treaty, bas been dispensed with. Practical 
instruction to the boys attending the school in 
gardening and agriculture was also dispensed 
with, as heretofore. Land was ploughed last 
spring for the use of the school, and offered to 
the superintendent for that purpose, but he did 
not deem it expedient to work the boys in the 
field. I am satisfied that the teachers endeavored 
faithfully to instruct the children in such branches 
as they deemed most important.””—eport of J. 
E. Fletcher, Indian Agent, Winnebago Agency, 
Sept. 30, 1850. 

“There are two schools in progress attached 
to this agency. Reports from the teachers of 
these schools, accompaning this communication, 


will exhibit their condition and prospects. These 
schools have been in a languishing condition for 


a long time, arising from various causes. The 
principal one has repeatedly been explained to 
the government. The Indians are induced to be- 
lieve, by those opposed to schools altogether, 
that their money is used too freely for this pur- 
pose; and, if they will not send to school, the 
government will divide per capita the large 
amount of interest that has accumulated in the 
treasury arising from the $100,000 set apart in 
the treaty of 1837, the interest of which was to be 
expended for their benefit in such manner asthe 
President might direct. The general opinion is, 
that this was intended as an education fund; some 
contend, however, that there was no such under- 
standing when the treaty was made. So longas this 
question remains undecided, and the Indians oc- 
cupy their present home under the apprehension 
that they will shortly be removed to some other 
place, the schools cannot benefit them much. It 
would be unwise, however, to abandon them, 
and yield up the principle to the opposition. 
The whole system, in my opinion, should be 
changed, and the manual-labour plan adopted. 
“A report from the different missionary sta- 
tions among the Sioux will be found among the 
papers. {The same reasons which operate against 
the schools, have their influence unfavourably 
with regard to the missionary operations. Being 
somewhat connected with the schools, the minds 
of the Indians have been prejudiced, and many 





of them believe that this school fund is their 
great object.” 

“The missionaries, so far as my knowledge 
extends, are pious and faithful men, and, from 
their efforts to civilize and Christianize the In- 
dians, deserve better success than they have re- 
ceived for the last few years. I should consider 
it a great misfortune should they yield to dis- 
couragement and abandon their fields of labour. 
Although we cannot see much visible fruit from 
their labours, yet their influence among them is 
most salutary in restraining them from intem- 
perance, discouraging war parties, and exhibit- 
ing before their eyes the practical benefits of 
civilization and Christianity. They assist them 
in various ways in their farming operations, ad- 
vising for the best in their temporal as well as 
spiritual matters.””— Report of N. McLean, Sub- 
Agent at St. Peters, Sept. 25, 1850. 

From the reports above alluded to, the follow- 
ing are extracted : 

Fourth Annual Report of the Female Mission School 
at Kaposia. 

Miss Jane 8. Williamson has given diligent 
attention to teaching the Dakota females of* this 
village, whenever any could be found willing to 
be taught. Within the year she has had school 
about eleven months. The whole number of 
scholars is twenty nine. Counting sixty days 
as a quarter, the average attendance for the first 
quarter is 4}; for the second, 7; for the third, 
8%; and for the fourth, 8—making an average 
attendance of seven for 240 days. 

Four can read with ease in the New Testament 
both in Dakota and English, write legibly, and 
have made some progress in mental arithmetic. 
Three others read both languages, but not fluent- 
ly. Four read the Wowapiwaken, who have not 
learned English, and write on slates. Nine 
others spell and read in Woonspe. Most of the 
remaining nine can spell readily in three letters. 

Besides teaching them to spell, read, &c., ten 
have been taught to knit, and all who attend 
with any regularity are instructed in sewing. 

All evince good capacity for learning, and, 
when they attend regularly, make good pro- 
gress. But the same cause which has been men- 
tioned in years past as impeding education among 
the Mendawakanton Sioux has, during the past 
year, been acting with increased power ; and, un- 
til the money for which they are contending 
shall be in some way disposed of, there is little en- 
couragement here to attempt teaching any except 
such as are boarded for that purpose. ‘Two 
have been boarded by Mr. Robertson, the far- 
mer for this village, and four in my own family, 
during the whole time they have been instructed. 
Of these, one has been under instruction but a 
short time. The other fiveread both Dakota and 
English. Those who live with their Indian re- 
latives have, during the year, attended school, 
on an average, less than thirty days each. ‘Three 
of the scholars are of mixed blood; the others 
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are full-blooded Dakotas. Nine of them have 
been baptized. The church here contains nine 
native communicants of good standing. The 
average attendance of natives on public worship 
on Sabbath day is 16. 

“ At the station at Lacqueparlé, for four and 
a half months during the winter a day school 
was taught, chiefly by Mrs. Adams. The whole 
number of scholars enrolled was upward of sixty; 
but the average attendance was only twelve. 
Jast autumn we employed a native teacher at one 
of the villages here for nearly two months, with 
some success. Various circumstances have com- 
bined to prevent our sustaining a school this 
summer. ‘T'wo Indian children—a boy and a 
girl—supported in the families of Mr. Pettijohn 
and Mr. Adams, have learned to talk English, 
and made considerable progress in learning to 
read also. 

“During the winter we kept up a Sabbath 
school, with an average attendance of eighteen. 
Qur religious services in the Dakota language 
have been about as well attended as in former 
years. The same causes which we mentioned 
last year have been in operation to prevent any 
sensible increase of interest in religion or educa- 
tion. We have long hoped that a treaty for 
the purchase of land, made with these Indians, 
might be the means of removing some of the 
present difficulties, and of opening the way for 
this people to make more rapid upward progress.” 

The teacher at Kaposia reports, Sept. 1, 1850: 
“The school under my care has averaged six— 
whole number enrolled, twenty. 

The determination on the part of the Indians 
seems settled nag to avail themselves of the means 
of education until certain difficulties between 
them and the government are settled. 

T must say that [ am of the opinion that the 
present effort to educate the Sioux is little bet- 
ter than a waste of time and money. 

No system of education is of much importance 
to an Indian that does not embrace a knowledge 
of some useful occupation, and continued train- 
ing to habits of industry. 

_ I see no want of capacity on the part of In- 
dian youths to acquire knowledge; but, on the 
contrary, they manifest an exceeding quickness 
of apprehension. 

_L am satisfied that under the influence of ju- 
dicious manual-labor schools, they may become 
an industrious, respectable community.” 

The teacher at Red Wing states, Aug. 29, 
1850: Since the 18th of July, when I com- 
menced my labours here, above 40 children, 
suitable age, have attended school more or less 
of the time. 
and 5 girls, have been very regular in their at- 
tendance. The girls have been employed in the 


of | 


Of this number 17, viz: 12 boys | 
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ed of them so soon, but I am happy to report 


that those who attend regularly are making com- 
mendable progress. At present, all are instruct- 
ed in reading and spelling. The more advanced 
are also taught writing and vocal music. 

[ have made considerable effort to introduce 
regular school hours, and to secure punctual at- 
tendance, and have succeeded to some extent, 
perhaps as well as I ought to expect for the time 
employed. With habits of order and punctual- 
ity well established, which I shall endeavour by 
all means to secure, I see nothing to prevent the 
dear youth in my care from making rapid pro- 
gress in acquiring knowledge. In intellectual 
capacity Ido not consider the North American 
Indian inferior to the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


LIBERATION OF KOSSUTH. 


At last we have certain news of the liberation 
of Kossuth, his family, and associates. This 
took place the 1st of September, and on the 7th 
the United States steamer Mississippi sailed 
from the Dardanelles with all of them safely on 
aboard. They will soon arrive at New York, 
the citizens of which propose to receive them 
with due honours. We suppose Kossuth’s pro- 
perty has been confiscated, and that he comes to 
this country a poor man. He will probably 
proceed to the colony of New Buda, where he 
will be received with open arms by his fellow 
exiles. But, it should not be forgotten that the 
land occupied by these persecuted patriots is nct 
yet theirs. Will not Congress, at an early period 
of the coming session, signalize its devotion to 
the great cause of republicanism in Europe, and 
its appreciation of the services of these, its gal- 
lant, but unfortunate champions, by giving them 
homes upon our soil? We are all brethren in 
the sacred cause of liberty ; but, while we won 
a continent by striking for freedom, they have 
lost a country. Let us, then, impart to them 
freely of our blessings. We have sent a national 
vessel to bring Kossuth to our shores. Shall our 
hospitality cease with this ’—Nat. Era. 

It is probable that the preceding passage ex- 
presses the opinion of a majority of the people of 
the United States, and that Congress will be sus- 
tained by the voice of the nation, in case that body 
shall decide upon a liberal appropriation of the 
public land to the use of Kossuth and his compa- 
nions. To those who have never been able to un- 
derstand that species of casuistry which goes to 
prove that resistance to oppression may be highly 
meritorious to a company of white men, and yet 
deeply criminal, if made by black ones, it may per- 
haps appear that the few coloured men who assem- 
bled at Parker’s, near Christiana, were only per- 





field during their late corn-gathering, which has forming on a small scale, what Kossuth and his 


nm the cause of many of them being absent 


from school a part of the time. 


| 
| 


compatriots exhibited upon a large one. The 
powers to be resisted, and the means of resistance, 


Very great advancement could not be expect-'in the two cases, were widely different ; but the 
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object of the resistance was the same—the acqui- 
sition or the maintenance of freedom. With those 
who hold the doctrines which have been uniformly 
advocated in the Review,—that we are commanded 
to overcome evil with good—that we ought to suffer 
oppression rather than resist it by violence and 
bloodshed, there is little difficulty in placing the 
hostile opposition of our revolutionary ancestors to 
the encroachments of the British Parliament, that 
of the Hungarian insurgents to the Austrian autho- 
rity, and that of the ‘poor coloured men at Chris- 
tiana to the arrest of the fugitives from labour, in 
nearly the same category. We find nothing to 
claim the approval of a genuine Christian in either. 
In each case it appears to have been a resistance 
to an iniquitous encroachment upon unquestionable 
rights, by means which find no place in the pre- 
cépts or example of the Founder of Christianity. It 
is probable that others, besides the Editor of the 
Review, would feel themselves instructed, if they 
could be favoured with a clear and obvious explana- 
tion, why actions so similar in their nature, as the 
Hungarian insurrection and the Christiana riot, 
should be so laudable in the former case, and so 
criminal in the latter.—Ep. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 18, 1851. 


In several of our preceding numbers, notice was 
given of the appearance of parts of James Bow- 
den’s History of Friends in America. The work, 
as far as yet published, has been issued in por- 
tions of a little more than 100 pages each. The 
fourth part, completing what was previously want- 
ing of the first volume of 426 pages, has recently 
come tohand. The work is for sale at the book- 
store of Uriah Hunt, No. 44 North Fourth street. 
Price, unbound $1, or bound $1.50. Some further 
notice will probably appear in our next number. 


Inprana YeaRtY Meetinc.—-This assembly con- 
vened on Fifth-day, the 2d instant, at White Water, 
near Richmond, Indiana. There were present 
sundry ministers from other Yearly Meetings, viz: 
Cordelia Bayes, from Great Britain, Samuel Boyce, 
Jacob Vining and Phebe R. Gifford, from New 
England, and William Evans and Hannah War- 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Fifth-day was chiefly occupied with the usual 
preliminary proceedings, in which was included 
the reading of epistles from all the other Yearly 
Meetings of Friends. 


On Sixth-day the state of society was, as usual, 
brought into view, by reading and answering the 
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queries ; and it was observable that more complaint 
than usually appears, was exhibited from a num- 
ber of the Quarters, respecting the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors; and one case of importing the arti- 
cle was reported. Twelve families, and two parts 
of families, were reported as destitute of copies of 
the Holy Scriptures. These cases have probably 
arisen, chiefly, if not wholly, among families 
newly set up, and in remote situations, where 
books of all kinds are difficult of access. The 
answer from one of the Quarters, relative to the 
support of our testimony against slavery, indicated 
that an increase of care and faithfulness, on this 
subject, was desirable. Whether this intimation 
was made in allusion to the use of the products of 
slave-labour, or to some other branch of the subject, 
does not appear to have been explained. It is, 
however, well understood, that this point has ob- 
tained a considerable place in the minds of many 
Friends within that Yearly Meeting. 

On Seventh-day, the report and address of the 
Associated Committee at Baltimore, were intro- 
duced and read. During great part of the time 
occupied by reading these documents, which, with 
the discussion that followed, extended to nearly 
two hours, a remarkable quiet and solemnity is 
stated to have prevailed. A very full expression of 
concurrence with the address was given, and the 
subject of printing it, after its presentation to the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore and North Carolina, 
was referred to the attention of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. The committee was continued, and the 
members desired to unite with sintilar committees 
of other Yearly Meetings, in case they should be 
appointed, at such time and place as may be agreed 
on. 

The Report of the Committee charged with the 
care of the Boarding School was afterwards read, 
from which it appeared that 85 males, and 72 
females, had been admitted within the past year. 
A small balance in favour of the Institution ap- 
peared on their books; yet, an increase in the 
number of pupils was considered needful, to enable 
the seminary to sustain itself advantageously. 

On Second-day, the 6th, the committee appointed 
last year, on the subject of dividing the Yearly 
Meeting, reported that the way did not open to 
move in the matter at present, but recommended 
that the subject should remain on the minds of 
Friends ; to which the Meeting acceded. Subse- 
quently, the committee on the application for a 
new Quarter, reported that they were united in 
the judgment that it would be right to grant the 
request; to which the Meeting agreed, and ap- 
pointed a committee to attend the opening of the 
new Quarter, at Honeycreek, in the 5th month 
next. The Quarter thus established, is formed out 
of parts of the Western and Northern Quarters, to 

















be called Concord Quarterly Meeting, and to be 
held on the fourth Seventh-day in the 2d, 5th, 8th 
and 11th months. 

The subject of a bequest by our late friend Josiah 
White, of this city, wa brought before the Meeting, 
and referred to a la.ge committee, who, on the fol- 
lowing day, reported in favour of accepting the be- 
quest ; with which the Meeting fully united, and 
referred the subject to the care and attention of 
the Meeting for Sufferings.* 

From a Report of the Committee on Education, it 
appears that there are, between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, 5,963 children within that Yearly 
Meeting, and between fifteen and twenty-one, 2,668, 
or a total of 8,631. Of these, 3,551 attend schools 
under the care of Monthly Meetings ; and 3,503 are 


taught in schools which are not under such super- | 


vision. Ten are reported to be growing up without 
school learning. 

The report of the Indian Committee was quite 
interesting. The school among the Shawnese ap- 


pears to have numbered among its native pupils, | 


within the past year, twenty-four males and thirty- 


two females. Among the products of the farm | 


1500 dozens of wheat, and 50 loads of pumpkins, 
are noted. The institution is now placed under the 
care of Cornelius and Phebe Douglass. 

From the Report of the Committee on the African 
concern, it appears that twenty-one schools, to 
which the care of Friends has extended, have been 
taught among the coloured people since last report. 
The numbers who have attended them are stated at 
428. Inone of the branches a library of nearly 
200 volumes, for the benefit of the coloured people, 
is reported. A coloured man imprisoned at Mem- 
phis, and claimed as a slave, has been rescued by 
one of the branches, and his freedom fully estab- 
lished. 

The subordinate meetings were requested to en- 
deavour to raise, by voluntary subscriptions, the 
sum of $16,000, to complete the buildings belong- 
ing to the Boarding School for Friends’ children. 
This sum is proposed to be paid in four annual in- 
stalments, the first to remain unpaid till the whole 
is subscribed. 

The agricultural school, within the Western 
Quarter, of which B. C. Hobbs is the teacher, ap- 
pears to have been satisfactorily conducted ; and it 
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| few days, a printed copy of their minutes, from 
| which, if found interesting, further extracts will be 
| made. 





| 

| 

'_Marrrep,—On Third-day, the 7th inst., at 

| Friends’ Meetinghouse, on 6th and Noble streets, 
Wiuu1aM J. Jenks to Lypta Ann, daughter of Oliver 
Martin, all of this city. 





, At the sime place, on the 14th instant, 
| ALrrep Corr, of Germantown, to Resecca, daugh- 
ter of the late John Biddle, of this city. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Rich Square, Henry 
| county, Indiana, on the 25th of last month, Josuva 
Morais to Epirn F. Witson, both of that vicinity. 








| Drep,—On the 25th of Seventh month last. at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Seth Pennock, Mahon- 
ing county, Ohio, in the 82d year of his age, Jenv 
Lorp, a beloved Minister of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting ; formerly of Woodbury, N. J. 
This, our dear friend, continued to manifest an en- 
couraging example in the diligent attendance of our 
| Religious Meetings, although, for several of the last 
years of his life. suffering great prostration of bodily 
strength. He was deeply concerned for the support 
of our ancient and acknowledged Doctrines and 
Testimonies, and for the right maintenance of the 
excellent order and discipline, as established by our 
honourable predecessors, in the wisdom of Truth. 
He appeared, for many months ents to his 
| decease, to be quietly waiting for his change, and 
has, we humbly trust, through abundant mercy, 
laid down his head in peace. 


—, At his residence in Oakville, Canada West, 
| on the 10th of last month, in the 50th year of his 
age, Tuomas Harris; a member of Pickering 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, In Chatham county, N. C.. on the &th of 
| Fourth month last, Ruru, widow of Benjamin Dixon, 
|in the 72d year of her age; a member of Cane 

Creek Monthly Meeting. It was the lot of this, 
| our friend, to undergo, for many years, great bodily 
| suffering. She was. however, graciously permitted 

to realize that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
| and to have the language verified in her own expes 
| rience, I have “refined thee, but not with silver; 
| I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 
| After much previous suffering, she was, in the spring 
| of 1843, taken with paralysis, and was never after 
' 
} 


| 
| 


able to sit without being supported, and could not 
even turn in her bed without assistance. At times, 
in the midst of her multiplied afflictions, she was 
enabled, ina vocal manner, to praise her Redeemer; 
at other periods, the solace of his living presence 
was withdrawn from her, and mental distress was 
added to bodily infirmity. For Some time previous 





has been attended, during the past year, by about | to the solemn close, her calmness and serenity were 


sixty pupils. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on the afternoon of 
Third-day the 7th instant. 

The preceding account has been gleaned from sun- 
dry letters received from friends who attended the 
Yearly Meeting. We may probably obtain, in a 


* The nature and design of this bequest may be seen 
at page 174, vol. 4, of the Review. 





remarkable, saying that she enjoyed the love of 
God, and felt sweet peace. 


NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have the oversight of Nine 
Partners Boarding school, inform Friends generally 
that that Institution will open, for the Winter Term, 
on the Ist of Eleventh month next. 

The Committee have provided competent teachers, 
and also continue the services of our esteemed 
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friends Jarvis and Lydia Congdon, as Superintend- 
ents, who desire to unite with the Committee in en- 
deavouring to make the Institution all that Parents | 
and Pupils would desire to have it. 

The School is entirely select for the children of | 
Friends, and the Committee would urge upon Friends | 
of New York Yearly Meeting, and elsewhere, to | 
give it their patronage, and thereby sustain the In- | 
stitution on its original foundation. as a Select 
School: 

The price per term of six months is very low, | 
being onlv $46 for each pupil, but a reduction of 
three dollars is allowed to those who come from | 
Le Ray, Farmington, Butternuts, Scipio, or Ferris- | 
burg Quarterly Meetings, and six dollars to those 


from Michigan and Canada, within the bounds of | 
N. Y. Yearly Meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Witiram CroMweELt, 
Epwarp MarsHaLt. 
Nine Partners Boarding School, Washington, Dutchess | 
county, N. Y., Tenth mo. 10th, 1851.—2t. 


An Adjourned Meeting of the Westrown Com- | 
MITTEE ON INsTRUCTION will be held, in Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 24th inst.,at 3 o’clock, P.M. 

Tenth mo., 1851. 


WANTED, 

A Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ School at | 
West Town. Application may be made to Enoch | 
Lewis or Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Philada., 10th mo. 11, 1851. 


FREE-PRODUCE STORE. 

Just received,—fine Bleached Shirtings, of excel- 
lent quality. Also, superior Sik Pocket Handker- 
chiefs, in large variety. 

Superior double-milled Sattinets, as cheap as any 
in the market. For sale by 

Gero. W. Taytor, 
Cor. of 5th and Cherry streets. 

Tenth mo. 13th, 1851. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


A few weeks since, I found in oneof my fields 
a land tortoise, which I at once recognized as an 
old acquaintance. I had carved my initials on | 
his shell in 1831, and again in 1843, with the 
figures designating those years. One side of his | 
encasement had been badly crushed, probably by | 
a farm wagon, many years ago. The deformity, 
however, did not depress his spirits; for he was 
the most active “tortle” that I remember to 
have seen. 

But the most remarkable fact is, that he bears 
the still earlier inscription, in plain characters, 
of “D. P., 1799.” From the appearance of the 
letters, when I first saw them in 1831, and now, 
in comparison with my own of that date, I do 
not doubt that the register is indeed 52 years 
old. 

By a singular coincidence, one of my boys the 
next day found another tortoise, bearing a still 
more ancient mark, the characters “A. R. 1791” 
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being nearly obliterated by the abrasion inci- 
dent to sixty years travel. 

To these denizens of fields which they have 
held, in joint occupancy with myself, for so 
many years, (each of us taking such share as he 
needed, and could secure,) 1 have certainly a 
kindly feeling. My predecessors and my cotem- 
poraries, they will probably continue the holders 
of their claims long after my own shall have 
been yielded to successors. We might indulge 
in some pleasant conceits upon the possible ups 
and downs, the pleasures and discomforts of their 
centenarian lives. The sumptuous fare of somo 
seasons, the long fasts of others; their annual 
five months slumber ; a sunny nook in autumn, 
a shade in summer’s noon ; the snug hibernacle, 
long dozed in, suddenly submerged by a deluge, 
or upturned by the farmer’s winter plough; an 
escape from a burning brush-heap—from the 
grasp of a rustic epicure—from the point of a 
mower’s scythe—from the tread of a rushing 
horse. These, and similar incidents, may serve 
perhaps as way-marks of their long inactive 
course. 

The news of the coronation of our ancestor’s 
monarchs George Second and George Third, 
never disturbed them in their leafy solitude. 

“They heeded not, they never thought of kings.” 

The Parliamentary stamp act did not crush 
the shell of my old friends. They took no part 
in the revolution. Below the Presidential strife, 
lustrum after lustrum, 

“They kept the b/ameless tenor of their way.” 
Can as much be said of some who occupy a much 
more exalted place in the scale of being? S. A. 

Mercer county, N. J. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 

A Report of the trustees of Donations for edu- 
cation in Liberia, has been recently placed in the 
hands of the Editor. The object of the Trus- 
tees is to promote the establishment in Liberia 


| of one or more seminaries of the higher grade, in 


which a liberal education may be furnished to 
such African youths as may be placed under 
their care. This first annual report was made in 
the early part of the current year, and contains 
an interesting statement of the efforts hitherto 
used to promote the civilization of the various 
tribes which are scattered over the African con- 
tinent. As the information here given can hard- 
ly be found, in so condensed a state, in any other 
work, which has fallen in our way, we offer to 
our readers a few extracts from the report in 
question. 


The population of Africa is seldom estimated 
so low as 90,000,000; often as high as 
150,000,000. Excepting the Hottentot and 
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some other unimportant tribes, they may be. 
The first | 


ranged under three grand divisions. 


includes the Caucasian races in the valley of the | 
Nile, along the coast of the Mediterranean, and | 


| 


on the few habitable portions of the Great 
Desert. They are mostly of Egyptian, Arabian 
and Pheenician descent. To this portion, all the 
ancient civilization and Christianity of Africa 
was confined. This population extends, at least 
by intermixture of races, into some of the fertile 
regions south of the Great Desert. ‘The second 
division comprises what some have called the 
Zingian races, including nearly all south of the 
Equator, the people on the western coast for two 
or three degrees farther north, and on the eastern, 
the Gallas and others, who are occasionally 
found as far as the tenth degree of north lati- 
tude. The languages of the numerous Zingian 
tribes are all so closely related as to leave no 
doubt of their common origin. The third divi- 
sion comprises the vast and populous region be- 
tween the Great Desert on the north and the 
Zingian regions on the south. This region, 
known under various names, as Sudan, Nigritia, 
Negroland, and Upper Guinea, is inhabited by 
tens, and probably by scores of millions, who, 
in complexion and sii other characteristics, phy- 
sical, mental and moral, are most strongly mark- 
ed as Negroes. From the days of ancient Egypt 
and Carthage, they have furnished the most nu- 
merous victims of the slave trade. This division 
is our immediate field of labour. 

The people of the first of these divisions are 
mostly Muhammedans. The principal excep- 
tions are, the French colonies in Algiers, the 
Copts of Egypt, and some fragments of the old 
Abessinian empire, which are nominally Chris- 
tian. Throughout the whole, there is a priest- 
hood, having some knowledge of letters. A 
French Protestant Mission was attempted at Al- 
giers, soon after the subjugation of that country; 
but nothing has been heard of it for some years 
past. The English Church Missionary Society 
have attempted a mission in Abessinia, but with- 
out success. ‘The mission of the same Society 
at Cairo had formerly an Institution for the 
education of Coptic clergy; but it has proved a 
failure, and is closed. The educational establish- 
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cess. Here, the English Wesleyan Methodists 
alone report nearly 50,000 attendants on public 
worship, 47 day schools, and more than 5,000 
children under instruction. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, (Congregational,) is probably 
exerting an equal amount of influence. The 
operations of the Paris Missionary Society, the 
American Board, and some others are extensive 
and efficient. The explorations of these missions 
already extend at least a thousand miles into the 
heart of Southern Africa. Their influence, in 
its northward progress, will no where encounter 
any sudden change of climate, or radical differ- 
ence of language. It must therefore continue to 
advance, as it is advancing, till it meets other 
enlightening influences on the north. 

At the Gaboon River, about half a degree 
north of the Equator, and in the north-west cor- 
ner of the Zingian portion of the continent, is a 
mission of the American Board. Though dis- 
tant more than 2,500 miles from the mission of 
the same Board to the Zulu Kafirs, near Port 
Natal, in south-eastern Africa, the languages 
are evidently of the same stock, and closely 
related. This mission is young; yet it has ex- 
tended its stations nearly 100 miles up the river, 
and two languages have been in a good degree 
mastered. In one, a grammar and vocabulary 
and the Gospel of Matthew have been published. 
In the other, a grammar and vocabulary are 
nearly prepared. In both, the gospel is preached, 
and schools are taught. The region is among 
the most healthy on the Western Coast. 

About one degree farther north, the Missiona- 
ry Board of the Presbyterian Church has com- 
menced a mission on Corisco Island, to be ex- 
tended to the main land. The people here are 
of the same race. From three to four degrees 
north, there is an English Baptist mission on 
the Island of Fernando Po, and a Scottish Pres- 
byterian mission on the continent. Whether 
they strictly belong to this division of Africa, 
we are not informed. Neither has yet had time 
to exert any very extensive influence. 

On the eastern coast, near Mombas, in latitude 
4 deg. south, about two thousand miles east from 
the Gaboon river, and about the same distance 
nearly north from the Zulu mission, the English 


ment of the mission is now reduced to a school | Church Missionary Society have a new mission. 


for boys, with 96 scholars, and one of 82 girls. 
This is all that Christendom is now doing for 
the education of this portion of Africa. 

The barbarism of the second great division, 
the Zingian, is attacked from three important 
and promising points. 

The numerous missions in the British Domi- 
nions in South Africa at first directed their efforts 
almost wholly to the Hottentots ; but they have 
long since reached the Kafirs and other Zingian 
tribes. Here, in a fertile, elevated country of 
the south temperate zone, highly favourable to 
health, English, German, French and American 
missionaries are labouring with encouraging suc- 


The languages here are almost identical with 
those around the Gaboon, on the Western Coast. 
Their explorations have extended inland some 
300 or 400 miles. A short distance from the 
coast commences the ascent of the famous 
“Mountains of the Moon,” which form the 
eastern barrier of the continent, as the Andes do 
the western of South America, and the lofty 
summits of whieh are covered with snow. The 
climate appears, for a tropical one, favourable to 
health, and the prospects of the mission are 
thought highly encouraging. This mission seems 
to touch the original seats of those hitherto mys- 
terious races, the Gallas, who began to ravage 
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Abessinia about the year 1500, and the Jaggas, 
or Giagas, who, about the same time, spread 
terror and desolation southward for a thousand 
miles, and westward even to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The language of the Gallas makes it certain that 
they are related to the great southern race. 

All these missions near the Equator have 
established schools, which will be increased in 
number and power as time and means shall ren- 
der practicable; but some years must elapse be- 
fore they can make any great impression on the 
surrounding darkness. 

It will easily be seen, that these missions al- 
most necessarily form one system of operations. 
They are all directed to one family of nations, 
lying in one compact mass in the southern half 
of the continent. Any success which any of 
them may achieve, inevitably aids all the others; 
as it must contribute something to that know- 
ledge of geography, of language, of character, or 
that supply of converted native agency, which 
they all need. And this is well understood by 
the leading societies engaged in the work, and 
by their missionaries. A line of missions across 
the continent, connecting those on the Gaboon 
with those near Mombas, is already under con- 
sideration as an object of hope, and of such efforts 
as the progress of events may render prudeat ; 
while the southern missions are boldly and indus- 
triously advancing northward. We may there- 
fore leave the work of regenerating Southern 
Africa to them, and to such agencies and institu- 


deficiencies. 


It is obvious, too, that this southern system of | 
operations will confine itself, at least for many | 


years, to the great southern family of nations. 
Covering a territory of probably 4,000,000 of 
square miles, equal to a tract of 2,000 miles 
square, nearly all of which is peopled, and some 
parts of it thickly, they must amount to many 
millions. The work to be done is vast, and must 
fully employ all the energies of those engaged in 
it, for a long time to come. The similarity of 
language, character and usages among these na- 
tions will greatly facilitate the advance of civiliz- 
ing influgnees from one to another; and these 
advantages they cannot enjoy, if they direct 
their labours to more northern tribes, who are 
not of the same great family. We may therefore 
consider Southern Africa as provided for by a 
system of agencies which will confine itself to 
that division of the continent. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HAYTIAN DISSENSION. 


In the prospect that the difficulty between 
the Haytiens and Dominicans will come before 
our next Congress, the Tribune publishes the 
statement below of the facts in the case, with 
which every citizen should be familiar. The edi- 
tor premises that he has no “ predilection for 
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either side in the quarrel,” but he has gathered 
from the best authorities and with perfect impar- 
tiality, the history he gives. 

The Island of Hayti was among the earliest 
discoveries of Columbus, and was settled on the 
eastern side by the Spaniards. In their greed for 
gold they neglected all regular colonization, en- 
slaved the natives and soon killed them off by 
hard work and disease. Their places were sup- 
plied by negroes from Africa. Still the eslony 
never thrived, and the mass of its inhabitants 
were miserable. Even when the annual yield of 
the mines was $460,000, the money in circula- 
tion among the common people was leather. In 
1717 the entire population, slave and free, was 
only 18,410, of which not 3,000 were whites. 
Twenty years after the entire population had fal- 
len to 6,000. It was replenished from Spain, 
but more from Africa. Agriculture was always 
neglected ; mining, raising cattle, and in latter 
times mahogany-cutting, being the principal pur- 
suits of the people. In 1800 the population was 
125,000 ; in 1822 it had fallen to 85,000. At 
the present day it is variously estimated by in- 
telligent writers at about 70,000. Little is pro- 
duced from the land. Mahogany and tobacco 
are the principal articles of export ; a great pro- 
portion of the people are herdsmen ; the revenue 
is less than the expenses, and the finances are 
desperate. The State religion is Catholicism of 


| a very formal and poor kind, and though some 
. | Protestants, now there, are allowed, as an act of 
tions as shall be found needful to supply their | 


grace on the part of the rulers, to practice their 
religion, the inhabitants are generally intolerant; 
indeed, when the present Constitution of the 
Republic was formed, a majority of those who 
made it, including the clergy, wished expressly 
to prohibit every other worship than the Roman 
Catholic, but did not for fear of driving off these 
Protestants, who are American blacks and the 
most useful citizens of the country; and since 
then emigrants have been excluded on the ground 
that they were not Catholics. Morals are ata 
low ebb, and, as is almost necessarily the case 
among a sparsely-settled pastoral people, the life 
and property of the traveller are unsafe among 
them, except he be well armed. 

The western part of the island now known as 
the empire of Hayti, was settled by the French 
some two centuries after the Spaniards began on 
the other side. In 1800, when the colony de- 
clared itself independent, the population was 
some 500,000. It is now from 700,000 to 
1,000,000, possessing one-third of the island, 
while the Spanish part includes two-thirds. The 
people live on their own little patches of land, 
and get their living without much work. Since 
Slavery was extinguished, productions and ex- 
ports have declined very considerably. Still, a 
great deal of coffee is exported, and there is much 
more industry than among the negroes of Jamai- 
ca, who yet had the benefit of forty years more 
bondage than the Haytians. The Haytians are 
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much better off than the Dominicans in point of 
production, comfort and wealth, while in perso- 
nal qualities as a people they are far their supe- 
riors. All the authorities we have been able to 
consult, speak in high terms of their honesty 
and docility. 


tion there, lately said to us that they were the 
best pec yple i in the world, and the easiest to govern; 
any thing could be made of them. A respecta- 
ble American, captain of a merchant vessel, for 
years trading thither, told us that he might take 
the first labourer on the wharf and send him to 
the other end of Hayti with ten thousand care 
in specie without danger of his stes sling it, 
having it stolen from him; and travellers lo 


go anywhere in perfect security without being | 


armed. Religious toleration is perfect. 


The two divisions were united in 1822. Boyer 
having combined under his government the 


1<therto sundered provinces of the French part 


A French gentleman, long resident | 
in the island, and occupying a high official posi- | 
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Such was the condition of things up to the 
recent interposition of the representatives of 
France, England, and the United States. In 
reply to them and their menaces, Solouque re- 
fused to make peace, or to agree to a truce for 
ten years, but promised to suspend the war vir- 
tually. He accordingly issued a proclamation 
inviting the Dominicans to come in and trade, 
and assuring them of kind treatment, even if they 


| should not openly return under the Haytien 


,| do not know; 


then accomplished the annexation of the Spanish | 


part, being called thither by a considerable por- 
tion of the inhabitants. 
black slaves, and liberated them ; he required all 
the whites who desired to remain in the country 
as land owners to become naturalized as Hay- 
tiens; and finding many immense tracts of land 
in the possession of men who could show no title 
thereto, he confiscated them: he also took away 
from the Convents and Churches a great part of 
the property they had accumulated; he introduc- 
ed the French laws and language in judicial pro- 
ceedings and public documents, though the lan- 
guage of the country was Spanish, and he filled | 
public offices with men of his own section, rather 
than the people of the East. Such are the 
charges brought by the Dominicans against him 
and against the Haytian rule. ; 

A Convention was held at the close of 1843 
to form a new Constitution for the whole Island, 
and to it came deputies from the Spanish part, 
as well as from the other provinces. 
stitution they made provided for perfect tolerance 


He found there some | 


Government. Since then, at some points the 
invitation has been accepte d, and the Dominicans 
have begun to trade—to them a matter of some 


| importance, as the Haytians buy their beef, for 


which otherwise they have no sale. At one point 
the Haytian officer who crossed the frontier with 
a small body of soldiers, under a flag of truce, to 
carry Solouque’s proclamation, was beset and 
driven back with the loss of a few killed and 
wounded. Who was to blame in this affair we 
each party accuses the other: but 
we incline to think the fault was on the side of 
the Dominicans, because their leaders and part 
of the people (there is a Haytian party among 


them) want no peace short of a recognition of 
| their independence, while the Haytians do want 


it; and because the Dominicans have told fierce 
stories of other similar affairs which have proved 
fabulous, thus showing a strong desire to defame 
their opponents. Weare rather disposed, there- 
fore, to believe the Haytian account more than 


| theirs. 


The Con- | 


of all religious denominations; that clause was | 


opposed before it passed, and after it had passed, 


several deputies from the East left the Conven- | 


tion. This we know from an intelligent and re- 


debates. Still, 
and attached 

as it was proclaimed. Among these was Baez 
now President of the Dominican Republic. They 
went home, and soon after seceded and set up 
that Republic. Hayti attempted to reconquer 
them, and fought several battles to that end, but 
unsuccessfully. In one case, however, Sclouque 
came near accomplishing the conquest, but failed 
for want of good generalship, and because his 
chief opponent had too much of it. Still, he has 
never recognized the Republic, but has kept up a 
state of war, and has constantly threatened new 
expeditions. 


Now we understand that the attempt to be 
made at the ensuing Congress to cause our Gov- 
ernment to intervene still further with the other 
powers, and even take the leading part in coerc- 
ing Soulouque into a recognition of Dominica, 
or a long truce, will be made on the following 

ounds : : 1. That Dominica is a W Vhite repub- 
lie threatened by a Black empire. 2. a the 
claim of Hayti is without foundation. . That 
Dominica has existed de facto for seven years, 
and ought not now to be threatened and disturb- 
ed by a nation that has so long endeavoured in 
vain to conquer her. 

1. Dominica is not white. There are compara- 
tively very few whites there. Nearly, if not all, 


} ‘ : * . . 
| the inhabitants have negro blood in their veins, 
liable gentlemen who was present during the| 


several other deputies remained | 
their names to the Constitution | 


| 


and in the United States would not even be re- 
spectable. Indeed, we are reliably informed from 
a gentleman who was on the spot at the time, 


,| that one of the reasons for rejecting Mr. Duff 


Green’s famous plan for American Colonization, 
was the knowledge that white Americans were 
prejudiced against colour, and would look down 
upon the natives as “niggers.” Baez, the Pre- 
sident, is a mulatto. In 1796, Morean St. Mery, 
the best writer on the country, speaks of entire 
villages as populated by negroes. Bryan Edwards, 
who wrote in 1801, says that not 3,000 of the 
population were whites; and it is notorious that 
a great proportion of those left in 1822, when 
Boyer annexed the country. A writer in The 
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American Review (March, 1849) speaks of ‘far 
the greater majority as varying from dark mulat- 
to to yellow. Itis then a mistake to speak of 
Dominica as anything but a mulatto republic, 
and any sympathy awakened for it on the negro- 
phobia is a sheer ‘loss. 

As for the fact that one is a republic and the 
other an empire, we do not see in that a sufficient 
reason for an armed interference on our part. 
Neither republic nor empire is a first-rate speci- 
men of the article. 

2. The question of right must depend, we 
suppose, on the validity or invalidity of the 
grounds Dominica had for seceding. We have 
hitherto stated the most real of those grounds to 
be religious intolerance. The American Review 
disputes this. However, La Revue des Deux 
Moudes, an authority of quite another kind from 
our Review, says that before seceding, the East 
proposed to remain, in case the West would agree 
to admit white immigration ; and that the intro- 
duction into the Constitution of equal rights for 
all forms of worship set the insurrection on foot. 
“From that moment,”’ (the establishment of re- 
ligious equality,) says the Revue, “all the dis- 
tricts of the East prepared for the insurree- 
tion.” 

Now we contend that inability to receive 
white colonists was no sufficient reason for seces- 
sion, and if it were, secession has been futile, for 
it has brought none. But before pronouncing 
decisively against the action of the Haytians, we 
must remember that, in holding that the black 
and white races cannot live toge ether in equi ality, 

they perfectly agree with the immense majority 
of the people of the United States, including 
most of our statesmen. How can we blame them 
for having such an opinion and acting upon it, 
when American intelligence pe srtinaciously clings 
to it? Besides, they have never been well treated 
by the white race, either as slaves or freemen, 
and their jealousy of whites is perfectly natural 
and worthy of respectful consideration, though 
it is certain their country would advance more 
rapidly if they were free from it. 

The only good reason we find on the Domi- 
nican side, is that they have maintained themselves 
for seven years. They ought to have a chance to 
show what they can do. But, before intervening 
with arms in their behalf on ‘that ground, there 
are several things we ought thoroughly to con- 
sider, namely : 

Soulouque seeks to re-annex them mainly with 
a view to the independence of his own race. No 
doubt he would like more territory; but the 
great thing is to guard his people against enslave- 
ment, or attempts by whites at their subjugation. 
If history, and the present state of public opinion 
in perhaps the greater part of the United States, 
afford sufficient indications, this jealousy of 
White machinations is not unreasonable on the 
part of a negro Chieftain. It is mainly with a 
view to the future security of Hayti, and the in- 


dependent development of the blac ks ex that 
he so invincibly adheres to the idea of uniting 
the entire island under his government. If, now 
an attempt is made—and we warn all parties 
that it cannot be made successfully, he will never 
give up—when they determine to compel him to 
resign this idea, and to guarantee Dominica 
against Haytian invasion, the three powers ought 
at the same time to offer to guarantee Hayti 
against all plots, wherever generated, to destroy 
or diminish her independence. Nothing less than 
this could be justified. But do we want to enter 
into an arrangement of that nature, especially 
when France and England would be directly 
benefitted by it, at our expense? 

The part of wisdom seems to us to be to leave 
things as they are. The United States, which 
has never recognized Hayti, and never established 
regular relations with her, has much less right 
to meddle in her affairs than France and England, 
which have been in intercourse with her a quar- 
ter of a century. We believe the war isa calami- 
ty for both parties; and that if Soulouque would 
use the power he has acquired to make his peo- 
ple work, introduce manufactures, and increase 
the wealth of Hayti, he would soon see the rest 
of the island coming back, from the attraction 
that prosperity always exerts. We hope he may 
do something of this during the present period 
of virtual peace, but we have no sanguine expec- 
tations. It isnot much more than half a century 
since the Haytians were slaves, many of them 
direct importations from Congo. It is not to be 
expected that they should arrive at a high pitch 
of improvement very soon, or without being tried 
by many mistakes, bad rulers and injerio us Sys 
tems. Taking everything into consideration, it 
does not seem that because they are not equal to 
Yankees or Englishmen, they are getting on very 
badly, or that their history gives countenance to 
the idea that negroes are monkeys, and will never 
be able to do anything for themselves. 

Penn. Freeman. 


MINNESOTA CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer : 
A week or two ago, one of the chief men of 
the Stockbridge nation called and took a cup of 


tea with us. It was a real pleasure to converse 
with one whose ancestors had conversed with 
Brainerd and Edwards, and who had not forgot- 
ten his father’s friends. 

The Stockbridge Indians are about to remove 
into the Territory, as soon as they secure 72 sec- 
tions of land, which were promised in a treaty 
they made some years ago with the United 
States. 

During the present summer, a delegation of 
them have visited the Uppe r Minnesota. and were 
pleased with the land in the vieinity of Traverse 
des Sioux. 

The Stockbridge nation, you will remember, 
are the old Housatonnucks of Berkshire county, 
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Mass. Their first missionary was the Rev. John 
Sergeant, who had been a tutor in Yale College. 
He came to reside among them in 1735. A 
school was established at a trading port, called 
Stockbridge, but did not succeed at first, owing 
to the opposition of the white traders, who felt 
that if the Indians began t6 serve Christ, they 
would forsake Mammon, and cease to buy as 
many gewgaws and quarts of whiskey. 

Mr. Sergeant died in 1749. While Sergeant 
was labouring at Stockbridge, David Brainerd 
was living at an Indian village, a few miles west, 
towards Albany. 

In August, 1751, Jonathan Edwards removed 
his family from Northampton to Stockbridge. 
While teaching the Indians, he built the house 
which still stands, and in a little room of which 
he wrote his treatise on the Will, which has ren- 
dered his name known wherever there is a Uni- 
versity. About the close of the last century, 


they removed to the vicinity of Utica, and from 


thence they were pushed back to Indi: ana, where 
they lost many on account of sickness. From 
Indiana they came to Green Bay, where they 
resided for some time, and then removed to the 
vicinity of Lake Winnebago, where they still 
live. 
have the dress, and bettes manners than some 
whose complexions are fairer. One farmer among 
them, two or three years ago, raised a crop of 
2,000 bushels of wheat. 


the United States, for they know that they would 


then soon cease to exist. As they receive large 
annuities from the General Government and the 
State of New York, they have schools of their 
own. They have lately ‘employed a minister to 
preach to them in the English language, who 
had been acting as a missionary of the A. H. M. 
Society in that vicinity. 

In order to preserve their national identity, 
they do not allow whites to reside among them, 
without permission. If one of their females 
marries a white man, she is compelled to leave 
the tribe. 

They have in their possession, yet, an old 
Bible, ‘which was presented to them about a cen- 
tury ago. 

My friend informed me that the late Walter 
Colton, of your city, visited them some years 
ago, and wrote an account of their nation and 
the old Bible, which met the eyes of a Prince of 
Denmark. The Prince was so interested in 
their history, that he sent to London for a dozen 
Bibles, which he ordered to be sent to them for 
distribution among the other tribes in the North 
West. He also states that he has in his house 
an old arm chair, that once belonged to Occom, 
who was a native of Mohegan, in Connecticut. 
In 1759, he was ordained by the Suffolk Presby- 
tery, and in 1766 he went to London, to solicit 
funds for a school for Indian youth, which has 
since been merged in Dartmouth College. Ashe 





They are a very industrious people, and | 


As a tribe, they are | 
very properly opposed to becoming citizens of | 





was the first Indian that had ever > mene in 
Great Britain, he drew immense audiences, and 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable amount of 
funds. He died, among the Stockbridges, in 
1792.— Christian Observer. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


Sleep, sister, sleep ; 
Sleep, sister, in the lowly bed, 
‘That stranger hands lave kindly spread, 
Where ocean’s billows sweep; 
Thy spirit, freed from every care, 
And pure, as lovely flow’rets are, 
Clothed in celestial robes a white, 
Shall bask in beams of endless light; 
Sleep, sister, sleep. 


Sleep, sister, sleep, no more to know 
The agony of mortal wo 
O’er all thy feelings creep ; 
For death's relentless, icy hand, 
At last, hath loos‘d life’s silken band, 
And freed thy soul from doubt and pain, 
Which thou canst never know again; 
Sleep, sister, sleep. 


Sleep calmly, as the breeze of oe 
While ocean shall thy requiem sing 
In cadence loud and deep. 
As on the rugged, rocky shore, 
Is heard its steady, solemn roar, 
Commingling with the winds that play 
Along the line of Buzzard’s bay. 
Sleep, sister, sleep. 
Sleep, sister; no, thou art not there; 
*Tis but the form, that once was fair, 
But now a senseless thing. 
The grave hath never closed o'er thee— 
Death did but set thy spirit free,-- 
Which, wafted on love’s pinions bright, 
Hosan nas sings in realms of light ; 
Sing. sister, sing. 


For thou hast reached that “ wished-for sore,” 
Where sin besets the soul no more; 
For love the spirit stays. 
Then strike, again, that golden lyre, 
According with the Heavenly choir; 
Sing to the praise of great | AM, 
“« The song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
Praise, sister, praise. 


And, if it be the Father’s will, 

That angels watch those toiling still, 
This side a yawning grave, 

Oh! be thou, sister, by my side, 

My erring feet aright to guide; 

And may thy hand, although unseen, 

From subtle snares that intervene, 
Thy brother save. 


And fill his soul with thoughts of love 
To God, that reigns supreme above, 

And richest blessings shed ; 
And to the mighty throng, of those 
Vho've “ triumphed o'er life's many woes,” 
And now have laid their armour down, 
But to receive th’ immortal crown, 

Thy brother add. 

Rusticvus. 
Centre Sandwich, N. H., Eighth mo.; 1851. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Asia, from Liverpool, 
with dates to Ninth month 27th, arrived at New 
York on the morning of the 10th inst. 

Exctanp.—Up to the latest dates from London, 
nearly four millions of persons had visited the Great 
Exhibition, and the amount received for admission 
was little short of two millions of dollars. The 
Exhibition. was expected to close on the 11th inst. 

The Lady Franklin, of the Arctic exploring ex- 
pedition, arrived at Woolwich on the Isth ult. 

The potato disease is spreading in the North of 
Ireland, but, owing to the abundance of the wheat 
crops, no apprehension is felt of a deficiency of 
food. 

News of the loss of the Randolph, East Indiaman, 
had reached London. She was wrecked on a reef, 
near Mauritius, the day after she sailed from Port 
Louis. She had on board 300 passengers, of whom 
20 or 30 were lost. Two of the crew, also, were 
drowned. 

The submarine telegraph wire cable has been 
again sunk, from Dover across the Straits, to within 
two and a half miles from the coast of France, 
where it was anchored, at the last dates. 

France.—The revisionary movement still con- 
tinues. The public mind is kept ina state of fever- 
ish excitement, rendering the markets unsettled. A 
new paper, called the Evenement du Peuple, has 
been issued in Paris, in place of the Evenement, 
which had been suspended by order of the Govern- 
ment. Emile Girardin was mainly instrumental in 
getting it up, and Victor Hugo is one of the editors. 

Switzerianp. —The revision of the Constitution 
of Switzerland, demanded by the people, is shortly 
to take place. 

Germany.—The potato disease has made rapid 
progress in the north of Germany. Between Cologne 
and Berlin there are hundreds of miles of diseased 
roots, rendering the atmosphere almost intolerable. 
It is already bitterly cold in North Germany, and 
there is every probability of a severe winter. 

PortucaL.—The drought throughout the country 
contjnued, and vast quantities of the grape crops 
had been destroyed. The yellow fever prevailed, 
to a considerable extent, at Oporto. The different 
parties are putting forth their strength to obtain the 
ascendency in the approaching elections. Some of 
the journals state that the leading men in the coun- 
try meditate a coalition, having for its basis some 
comprehensive scheme for the removal of the stain 
of slavery from the people of Portugal. The Govern- 
ment has turned its attention to the subject, and 
great hopes atevexpressed that some satisfactory 
scheme will be adopted, for the removal of this 
evil. 

Sparn.—A conflagration of a large tract of coun- 
try has taken place in Estramadura. It commenced 
at Talaverilla. three leagues from Badajos, and burnt 
for three or four days. A similar fire oceurred, on 
the 4th, at Palma y Ador, Valencia, which extended 
over a space of two square leagues. 

It is stated that the Government would transmit 
despatches to the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
directing him to protest, in the strongest terms, 
against the supineness of the American Govern- 
ment, in having permitted a second marauding ex- 
pedition to attack Cuba, and to demand satisfac- 
tion for the outrages against the Spanish Consul at 
New Orleans. 
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Greece.—Great changes had been made in the 
administration. - Many employées had been dis- 
missed, and some of higher rank transposed. A 
vague rumour existed that a democratic conspiracy, 
in which persons of note were implicated, had 
been discovered. 

Turkey.—The popular discontent was showing 
itself in Turkey, by the usual barbarous means of 
incendiarism. ‘Three hundred of the largest houses 
in Constantinople had been reduced to ashes. At 
Scutari 1500 buildings, including all the markets, 
magazines and mills, were destroyed ; the whole of 
Mytilene had been consumed, and Galeta and Pera 
narrowly escaped the same fate. 

Dacuistan.—Intelligence from Daghistan has 
been received, stating that an armistice has been 
concluded between Prince Woronzoff and Sheik 
Shamil, by which the Russians abandon all their 
conquests and forts, and withdraw beyond the line 
of the Kouban. Shamil, on the other hand, guaran- 
tees to disarm his warriors, and not to molest the 
caravans trading to Azerbaijan. 

Care or Goop Hopg.—Official despatches, of 
a somewhat more favourable character, have been 
received in England. The principal Chief had 
made overtures for peace, aud his messenger had 
been sent to the Governor General. 

Mexico.—All the Northern Mexican States ap- 
pear to be agitated by popular convulsions. The 
citizens of Guerrero, and those in the vicinity of 
Camargo, have issued pronunciamentos, by which 
we learn that the causes which led to these move- 
meuts are briefly the following : 

Ist. The failure of the Federal Government to 
protect the Northern Mexican States from Indian 
depredations. 

2d. The unjust and unequal system of prohibitory 
duties, which operates most destructively on the 
interests of the people of the frontier. 

3d. The despotic power exercised by the Federal 
Government, over the rights and representation of 
the several States. 

The movement appears to extend throughout the 
State of Tamaulipas, and it is thought that it will 
be general in all the Northern States of Mexico. A 
battle has been fought between the -revolutionists 
and the Government troops, at Carmargo, in which 
the former were victorious. They had taken pos- 
session of the place, and were threatening Reynosa 
and Matamoras. The revolutionists are commanded 
by Col. Carvajal. All the members of the Mexican 
Cabinet had resigned. 

Honpvuras.—A slight shock of an earthquake was 
sensibly felt at Belze, on the 25th of the 8th month 
Its duration was short. 

Domestic.—The President has given orders for 
the arrest of all the parties concerned in the late 
riot at Syracuse, and their committal for trial on the 
charge of treason. 

Orders have been issued, by the President, to the 
various naval stations, to fire salutes, and extend al! 
the military honours to Kossuth, on his arrival in 
this country. 

Owen, U. 8. Consul at Havana, has been 
recalled by the President. 


A Frienp with a small family can accommodate a 
couple of boarders. Apply in Thirteenth street, 
third door below Coates, East side. 





